98                 The Aerial Ocean
The terms " air-pocket " and " hole in the air " are frequently heard in flying circles. The terms are not very felicitous since they give many people an impression of an absolute emptiness, or relative emptiness, in the atmosphere, and an aeroplane tumbling over, the brink of it and falling uncontrollably to the bottom, there, if lucky, to be cushioned on sound air again. Nothing quite like that exists, although a machine does in certain circumstances suddenly drop a few feet, and even as much, as a couple of hundred feet, and the aviator then experiences a sinking sensation figuratively described first, the author believes, by L6on Delagrange as like " falling into an air-pocket/'
What produces that effect, which is very common, is usually a lull in a head wind. On encountering a lull a machine is momentarily deprived of some of its support; there is a sudden diminution in the strength of the rush of air, and the machine falls, usually to be quickly buoyed up again by the succeeding gust, or by a downward plunge gaining speed and thus recovering support. Another cause might be emergence from an up-current into level air.
All these conditions are commonest when the sun is creating temperature disturbances in the air, after rain or frost, or when shining through rifts in dense cloud. Vice-Admiral H. King-Hall's despatch describing the destruction of the German cruiser Konigsberg states that on occasion, even on calm days, British naval airmen had violent fluctuations of altitude of as much as 250 feet.
These conditions are disquieting even to experienced aviators, and they test a machine's structural soundness.
The old idea was that an air-pocket was a vacuum, or something very much like it; and here a most interesting passage in " Paradise Lost " may be recalled. This extract, although containing a reference .to a "vacuity/' shows that Milton had an extraordinarily vivid